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Mis » Here Julia ceased speaking, and em aaint et 
pire Making her hand witha dejected alr, said— rel 
rious me now, beloved Julia, with all your native 

4, scaidour, are youraffections buried in the grave 
bay 5 ol your unfortunate Henry ?”—* Ah, my lord :”” 
hearti replied Julia, * I must ever mourn his hapless 
> find lot with unfeigned sincerity ; but I will ace 
setty, knowledge, that the sentiments I entertained 
hole towards him were more those of an affection- 
anil MP ate sister, than those which 
liatell Sie stopped abruptly, finding she was inad- 
| coll vertently betraying her present feelings, and 
| poet in her contusion Montolicu read all he wished, 
devil —_" Sweet, lugenuous girl,’ cried he, Clasping 
igual her in bis arms, “ I ask no more. It now re- 
erigame ains but to take proper measures to get you 
“alle. re-estabiished in your rights, and, trust me, 


it shail be done.”— But your promise, my 
ord.’ Leave that-to mre; 1 have too much 
regard for you, my Julia, to let your father be 
brought to shame; on your account he shail be 


me 
from 
mis 


com ae 
> the spared, but you must quit this place, where he 
t pre has power to secure you from iny love. In 


the chateau de Montolieu you will find a safe 


be asylum, and, under the care of a faithful though 
d hit PUmble friend, I shall leave you in security.” 
Julia consenting to be directed by him, bade 
adieu to the lady abbess ; and the chaise being 
drawn up, stepped into it with her delighted 
time OVER! 
oa They arrived at the chateau de Montolieu 
hante Without any interruption, where the marquis 
DPE left Julia under f Lamberti 
ougtl » ~aaghe ila under the care o Lamberti, to whom 
phat ° also gave some private orders, and then with 
« Sipe «29 CQUipage befitting his rank, took the road to 
while >@Vignac, and stopped at the chateau du ‘Tan- 
Fe am lere, lhe baron, surprised at his visit, re- 
ours =CClVed him with open arms, and happy to find 





that he had not taken umbrage, treated him with 
all possible courtesy. Montolieu enquired after 
ull the family, and was informed that Agnes, 

ersisting in her determination, had quitted 
them to reside in a convent, “ and has ere now,” 
sald the baron, « probably repented her choice.” 
rhe baroness entering with her daughter soon 
after, Montolieu paid his respects in such an 
animated manner as to charm the ladies—Ma- 
demoiselle du Taniere could not conceal the 
pleasure she felt in the attentions of the mar- 
quis, and he played the part of a lover to ad: 
Miration. 

After passing two days at the chateau, he 
pretended to have received letters from home, 
Which required his immediate return, and with 
an alr of chagrin he solicited a private inter- 
View with the baron. Du Tanicre guessing the 
Purport of it, complied with eagerncss—“ Ba- 
ron,” said Montolieu, “ I am a rough soldier, 































and unused to the tedious formalities which af- 
fairs of the heart sometimes make necessary— 
my time is precious, therefore I mustnot trifle 
with my happiness, but briefly acquaint you 
that I am charmed with your daughter, and 
anxious to make her my wife—my fortune is 
ample, and I am willing to settle on her all 
that is hers by inheritance, if I can obtain your 
approbation and the consent of the adorable 
Julia.” The baron embraced him with trans- 
port, and assured him thatthere was not a man 
in the world whom he would sooner sclect for 
a son-in-law, adding in the ebullition of his 
joy, “ Julia loves you with equal ardor, and 
was only apprehensive that she had got a rival 
in the too-attractive Agnes.” The marquis 
smiled, “ That was indeed a groundless appre- 
hension; Julia could have nothing to fear in 
competition with Agnes: I dislike the one as 
much as I adore the other.’—* \\ ell then, 
my lord, said Du Taniere, taking this ambig- 
uous speech asthe marquis intended he should, 
** we have nothing to do but send for my no- 
tary and have the deeds executed; he lives 
some distance from this it is true ;’”—*“ His 
residence is near the chateau de Mentolicu, I 
believe,” said the marquis, “ therefore, sup- 
pose you and the ladies consent tobecome my 
guests for a few days, when all these matters 
can be arranged at pleasure ?”?——“ With all my 
heart,” returned the baron, and away he bur- 
ried to prepare his lady and her daughter. 

Montolicu, delighted with the success of his 
stratagem, dispatched a courier to prepare 
Lamberti for their arrival, and with injuncuons 
for the real Julia to keep concealed until he 
judged it prudent for her to appear; these and 
other orders were punctually executed by 
Lamberti, and wheh the party arrived at the 
chateau de Montolieu they found every thing 
in a state of taste and elegance that quite en- 
chanted the vain girl, who expected so soon to 
be mistress of the magnificent mansion. 

As soon as the notaries were in attendance 
the proper writings were executed, when 
Montolicu taking the baron intoa private room, 
thus addressed him :—* It is now time baron,” 
said he, “ to speak seriously to you, on a sub- 
ject of importance ; what will you say to me 
when I tell you I have been deceiving you, 
and have brought you hither under a false pre- 
tence ?”——“" How ! my lord,” cricd the baron, 
turning pale, “you have not surely been guilty 
of such a meanness, you intend to marry my 
daughter ?”—It is the first wish of my heart, 
baron, but surely I may retort the charge of 
meanness if notof villainy upon you for the de- 
ception you would have practised upon me ?” 
—“ My lord, this is language I will not bear!” 
—** But you must bear it baron, and more than 
this. The woman you have brougitt here will 
cover you with shame and infamy; she is not 
your wife, nor is the pretended Julia your 
daughter; she owes her being to a sailor of 
Rochelle, named Du Bac ;—you tremble baron, 
and well you may, for even now officers of jus- 
tice are in my house to apprehend her for the 
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murder of Henry! 




















The baron seemed now so overgrown with 
agony, that the marquistaking compassion on 
him said,—“* On account of our early friend- 
ship and my love for the injured innocent who 
has been so bascly treated through that wicked 
woman's machinations, I will hush up this 
transaction; you have signed the articles of 
marriage between me and your daughter, you 
have only now to ask your own heart if she is 
not every way more an object of regard than 
her you would have palmed upon me—tie ! 
baron, this conduct was unworthy of you; let 
paternal feelings, the sweet impulse of nature 
again prevail, and we may yet look up to you 
with love and veneration! Behold! here is 
your daughter, a daughter you might be proud 
to own.”’ The baron, deeply affected, received 
Julia in his arms, and bathed her face with his 
tears ; she embraced him tenderly, and assured 
him that he should think no more of his past 
harshness 

The baroness was then summoned, and no 
sooner learnt the unexpected reverse of for- 
tune that awaited her, than her haughty spirit 
sunk into the most abject submission ; she fell 
upon her knecs and implored the marquis to 
save her from an ignominious death; he ap- 
peared for some time inflexible, but upon Ju- 
lia’s interposing her earnest solicitations in her 
behalf, be told her that if she would immedi- 
ately comply with the conditions he judged it 
necessary to propose, he would assist her to 
escape from the officers of justice. Jeanne du 
Bac, for by her real name we must now design- 
ate her, promised implicit obedience to his 
commands whatever they might be, and the 
marquis accordingly drew up a paper contain- 
ing her resignation of the estates given to her 
by the baron whenshe assumed the title oj Ba- 
roness du Taniere, which she unhbesitatingly 
affixed her name to. He then directed ‘iat 
she andher daughter should assume habits suit- 
able to their proper sphere of life, and depart 
immediately for Rochelle, and when there, he 
promised to secure to them a pension sufficient 
for their support, in a decent way, during the 
remainder of their lives, on condition that their 
cgnduct was irreproachable; to be satisfied of 
which, he should, he said, employ a corres- 
pondent there, who would give him every ne- 
cessary information. Humiliating as was this 
proposal, it was preferable to public exposure, 
and perhaps an ignominous death, and Jeanne 
embraced the alternative with alacrity. Luim- 
berti was then directed to take charge of the 
disgraced favourites, and see them safe on 
board ship, acommission which he gladly ex- 
ecuted. 

Messengers were then dispatched for the 
good olu nurse and her husband, in whom Mon- 
tolieu recognized his venerable acquaintance 
at the cottage, who had so mysterousiy warned 
him against the baron. 

All obstacles being thus removed by the in- 
genuity and address of the marquis, prepzra- 
tions were made for the celebration of his mar- 
riage with the beautiful Julia, The baron re- 
penting his past crrors, strove to make eyery 
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amends by the affection he now showed his 
amiable daughter, and in her engaging society 


andtha of her accomplished husband, he soon 
forgot ‘andishments of the artful Jeanne 
du Bac 








LEWELLIN AND THE BARD; 
OR, 
THE SORROWS OF E DITHA, 


A Cambrian Romance. 


(Concluded.) 


a, 


Lewellin aroused, looked round the cham- 
ber in search of her, and instantly perceiving 
how she was engaged, uttered an exclamation 
of astonishment—*“ Gracious heaven! ‘child,’ 
cried he; “ What is that? Where did you get 
that portrait ?”’—Ellinor started up, confused, 
and trembling: “Oh! pray be not angry,’ 
she cried; “itis the picture I broke. You 
said you forgave me.”— Forgave you, girl. 
Do you know whose portrait it is ?”—Ellinor 
hung down her head in silence. “ Indeed I 
do not; but it is so like——.”—“ Whom ?” 
demanded the prince, in a stern tone, yet with 
extreme agitation—“ My mother!” cried the 
terrified girl, falling on her knees, with a look 
of supplication the most moving. “ Indeed, 
indeed it is very like her.” Lewellin trem- 
bled, and turned pale. At that moment the 
physician was announced. He looked astonish- 
ed at the scene before him, but had not time 
for reflection, as the prince had fallen back in 
a fainting fit— Oh, I have killed him!’ cried 
Ellinor, bursting into an agony of tears; “ It 
is I have done it; I have terrified him to 
death.”’—* Hush, hush, love !” said the good 
man, ‘he revives.” Lewellin raised his eye- 
lids; Ellinor was hanging over him, pressing 
her cheek to his. With an inveluntary motion 
he drew her close to him, and looking earnest- 
ly at Fitzowen, said, “ Deceive me no longer. 
Whose child is this ??—* Yours, my prince,” 
exclaimed the physician, undauntedly ; “ does 
not your heart acknowledge her—and her mo- 
ther. Dare bk. mention her ?’--“ You may— 
you must.”--“ Protected by the vencrable 
Madoc, she pines away in solitude; mourns 
your neglect, your unmerited abandonment.”’-- 
‘“ How could she spare this child ?’’~- To 
save your life ; or, if that could not be, to re- 
mind you in the last awful moment of one who 
has ever faithfully loved you, and to receive 
from your dying lips something like an ac- 
knowledgment of affection.”—-“* Leave me,’ 
cried the prince ; “ take her away, I have loved 
her too well.”’-— Oh, no, no!”? exclaimed Elli- 
nor, clasping her arms round his knees ; “ if 
you are my father I will not leave you now ; 
you will break my heart, and my mother’s too. 
Let me only stay till you are well.”—« Can 
you love sucha father, Ellinor; has not the 
princess taught you to hate me !”-—“] never 
thought I had a father,” replied Ellinor, trem- 
bling ; “but I knew my mother was unhappy, 
and she always taught me to love the Prince 
Lewellin.”--The artless reproof contained in 
this reply, affected the prince forcibly; he 
embraced ber with paternal fondness. “ Ellinor, 
rise,’ said he, “you shall now be convinced 
that you havea father. Let the Princess Edi- 
tha be sent for; if she will consent to resume 
her empire in my heart, assure her that her 
dominion shall be absulute. I see my error, 








and blush less in acknowledging it, than I do 
at the conviction of my injustice.” Overjoyed 
at this unhoped for revoluuon, the good man 
threw himself at the feet of his prince, and 
inarticulately expressed his .apture ; then has- 
tened with delightful tidi.gs to the retreat of 
the sorrowful Editha. Who can speak the 
rapture of the princess, at receiving ‘this in- 
telligence ; those only who have experienced 
anguish like her’s can imagine it. She threw 
herself into the arms of the venerable Madoc, 
and poured out the effusions of her joy and 
gratitude on his bosom. Accompanied by her 
kind friends, she hasten ~d to the palace, amidst 
the acclamations of the populace, who unani- 
mously shouted——“ Long live Prince Lewellin 
and his amiable consort; happy day, that re- 
stores to Cambria a yirtuous prince and prin- 
cess f i 

Delighted with the praises of his people, the 
charms of his princess, and the endowments 
of his beauteous daughter, Lewellin abjured 
his former follies, and passed the remainder of 
his days in the practice of every social virtue. 
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AFFECTION 


EDWIN’S URN.—a FRAGMENT. 


* SOLITUDE! thou hast lost thy power of 
charming,” said the weeping Emma as she 
was bedewing Edwin’s urn with the tears of 
love. No more with pleasure do I sit on the 
foot of yon oak, and listen to the sweet notes of 
the feathered choir, as I was wont ~ ben Edwin 
lived. Alas! my Edwin, will , u no more 
lead me to the shady bower and tune your pipe 
to Emma’s praise? Peace, ye birds! Edwin 
no more echoes your mellifluous tones in mild 
symphonic song. Droop, hang your heads, ye 
flowerets of the field: no more will ye be 
pluck’d by Edwin’s hand to grace his Emma’s 
hair. Sighs, soft as the gentle zephyrs, stole 
from the fair mourner’s heart. Why bursts 
the intrusive sigh? Why falls the unavailing 
tear? Will these recal my Edwin from the 
tomb? Ah! no, Would to heaven, she paused, 
yes, it must be. The heaving bosom pants 
for ease : the streaming cye is filled with peace. 
Edwin, shall I leave thee? Itis only for a mo- 
ment, and then we shall meet and part no more. 
She arose sweetly, and spoke a fond farewell. 

“ Mild breath of Spring ! fan lightly his 
grave. Feathered sons of the air, perch on 
the weeping willow; and, in plaintive strains, 
sing his many virtues. Foot of the passing 
stranger, rest awile at his tomb. Children of 
sensibility, give a tributary tear—let it fall on 
E.dwin’s urn. Elush! allis silence; the song- 
ster of the vale is mute: the lambkin sports 
not on the mead: all are hushed to repose. 
Though silence universal pervades, and solemn 
stillness rules around, yet methinks it is the 
language of eloquence,the praise of my Edwin. 
No longer can we warble the soft notes of love ; 
no more can we frolic on the green—for Edwin 
sleeps in the dust, and his Emma is sad.— 
Step! Sol shrinks from the embrace of day, 
and hides his face behind yon western hill :— 
I will hasten and seek some sequestred spot, 
near Edwin’s last mansion. At morn, noon, 
and eve, I will visit the sacred abode—bathe 
the tomb with my tears; and kiss the sod that 
covers his remains; then pensively retire and 
hide my inward grief from the world, unknow- 
ing the cause of my woes.” 
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Ten solar revolutions have since passed away, 
’ 


the village swains press Emma to love, as she 


is loved—tears forbid utterance—she EDS Wers 


them not; but, waving her snow white hand, § 
true as the needle to the pole, it points t | 


Edwin's Urn. 
PIZZARRO, 
New-Brunswick, Sept. 1812. 
ON CONNUBIAL LOVE. 


IT has been thought to be a peculiar felicity | 


for any, one to be praised by a man who is him. 
self eminently worthy of praise. How much 
happier, to be prized and loved by a person 
worthy of love! A man may be esteemed and 
valued by a friend; butin how different a style 
of sentiment, from the regard and attachment 
that may reign in the bosom of a wife ! To fee! 
that we are loved by one whose love we have 
deserved; to be employed in the mutual inter- 
change of the marks of this love; habitually 
to study the happiness of one, by whom our 
happiness is studied in return ; this is the most 
desirable, as it is the genuine and unaduitera. 
ted condition of human nature. Thus love 
acts, thus it is ripened to perfection; never 
does man feel himself so much alive, so 
truly etherial, as when, bursting the bonds of 
diffidence aud reserve he pours himself entire 
into the bosom of her whom he adores. 
ED -'> @iae—— 
THE GLOW WORM. 
(From Paley’s Natural Theology.) 

TWO points seem to be agreed upon by 
naturalists, concerning the glow-worm : first, 
that it is phosphoric : second}y, that its use is to 
attract the mule insect. The only thing to be 
enquired after, is the singularity, if any such 
there be, in the natural history of this animal, 


which should render a provision of this kind 


more necessary for if, than for other insects. 
That singularity seems to be the difference 
which subsists between the male and the fe- 
male ; which: difference is greater than what 
we find in any other species of animals what- 
ever. The glow-worm is a female caterpillar, 
the male of which is a fly; lively, comparatively 
small ; dissimilar to the female in appearaice, 
probably also distinguished from her in habits, 
pursuits, and manners ; as he is unlike in form 
and external constitution. Here then is the 
adversity of the case. The caterpillar cannot 
meet her companion in the air. The winged 
rover disdains the ground. ‘They might nev- 
er, therefore, be brought together, did not 
this radiant torch direct the volatile mate to 
his sedentary female, 
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THE CROCODILE. 


The beautiful simplicity of the following description, 
has induced the compiler to copy the exact words 
from an old play, published in 1612. 


“ The crocodile, which lives in the river 
Nilus, hath a worm which breeds in the teeth 
af it, and puts it to extremeanguish. A little 
bird no bigger than a wren, is barber-surgeor 
io the crocodile; flies into the jaws of it, picks 
out the worm, and brings present remedy. 
The crocodile, glad of ease, but ungrateful 
to her that gave it, that the bird may not talk 
largely of her abroad for non-payment, closeth 
her chops, intending to swallow her, and so 
put her to perpetual silence: but nature, Joath- 
ing such ingratitude, hath armed the bird with 
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a quill, or prickly crest on its head-top, which 
the mouth, forces het 
d away flies the 
thy patient.” 


wounds the crocodile in 
to open her bloody prison, an 
pretty tooth-picker from her unwoF 
ee eee 
CALPHURNIA: 
OR, CONJUGAL TENDERNESS. 

CALPHURNIA, the wife of Pliny, was one 
of the most amiable females of the age in which 
she lived; and the affection with which she 
justly inspired the breast of her husband, is 
displayed in a letter which he wrote to her 
aunt, who bad undertaken the care of her edu- 
cation, and had instilled the most virtuous sen- 
‘iments into her mind.— I doubt not,” says 
Pliny, “ but you will rejoice to hear that she 
proves worthy of her father, and worthy of you 
—-she has ereat talents, 1s an excellent econo- 
inist, and I possess the entire affection of her 
heart. ‘To these qualities she unites a taste 
for literature; she has collected my works 
which she reads perpetually, and even learns 
to repeat.—When I am to plead, how great is 
the anxiety she suffers! when I have succeed- 
ed how exquisite is her joy | she even engages 
people to tell her what applauses I have gain- 
cd.—She sings my verses untaught, and adapts 
them to her lute—she is not captivated by my 
youth, or beauty, but with the lustre which 
uttends my name: and these are the sentiments 
which become a woman instructed by your 
precepts, and formed by your hand.” 

This is a character which every female 
should be emulous of obtaining from her hus- 
band: and depraved must be the heart that 
could withhold affection and confidence from 
worth so exalted, and tenderness so refined. 
The heart of Pliny was sensibly alive to her 
virtues ; he recorded them on every occasion, 
with all the powers of rhetoric and delicate 
cffusions of tenderness. 4 


SEASONABLE ANECDOTES. 

A French officer of acknowledged bravery, 
who had risen step by step to the rank which he 
then Leild, was entrusted to maintain an im- 
portant post. At the first attack he was seiz- 
ed with a panic. He deserted his post, fled, 
and never stopped till he reached Calais. On 
his arrival at that city, where he had relations, 
he thought of passing over into England to 
conceal his dishonour, and to escape punish- 
ment for desertion. After a night's reflection 
he wrote to Marshal Villars, confessed his 
fault, asked pardon of his general and his fel- 
low-officers, begged tobe brought before a court 
martial, that in his punishment he might afford 
a salutary example, and concluded with inform- 
ing the Marshal that he waited his orders. The 
Marshal humanely replied, that he pitied him, 
advised him to forget what was past, and bade 


him adicu. The unhappy officer returned his 
Cross of the Order of St. Lewis, laid aside his 


sword, and condemned himself never to resume 
it. “ IT saw him,” says the person who relates 
this instructive anecdote, “ I saw him in his 
old age, dressed in his uniform, with an im- 
pression of deep melancholy on his counte- 
nance, attract the notice of the garrison, and 
expose himself to their observation as a victim 
devoted to ignominy.” ‘This is a remarkable 
lnstance of the whole tenor of a life embittered 
by » momentary error. 


~— 








THE Prince of Conti being highly pleased 
with the intrepid behayiour of a grenadier at 
the siege of Philipsburgh, in 1734, threw him 
his purse, excusi)g the smallness of the sum 
it contained, as be.pg too poor a rgward for 
his courage. Next morning the grenadier went 
to the prince with a couple of diamond rings, 
and other jewels of considerable value, “ Sir,” 
said he, “the gold I found in your purse I 
suppose your highness intended me ; but these 
I bring back to you, as having no claim to 
them.’’-—“ You havc, soldier,” answered the 
prince, “doubly deserved them, by your 
bravery, and by your honesty ; ‘therefore they 
are yours.” 
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NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1812. 


WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


————-= 


By the ship Sterling, Baker, arrived at this port from 
Liverpool, accaqunts are received from London to the 
4th and from Liverpool to the 6th of August ; by these 
it appears that no general battle had been fought in 
the North of Europe ; but that some severe conflicts 
had taken place between the Russian rear guard and 
the French advance of cavalry ; in which several squa- 
drons were vigourously repulsed. ‘That the Russians 
were pursuing the Fabian, or rather Washingtonian 
system, to save their country from the iron hand of 
Bonaparte. 

From Eng’ ™, accounts state, that on receiving the 
President’s phvClamation, a cabinet council was held, 
and orders dispatched in all directions for the indiscri- 
minate capture of American vessels :——that an em- 
bargo was laid on all American vessels within the Bri- 
tish dominions ; and that an order for the speedy em- 
barkation of troops for Canada had been given, anda 
strong fiect under Sir John Borlase Warren had been 
ordered for the American Coast. 

Late news from Spain state, That a great battle had 
been fought on the 22d July, by the French under the 
command of Gen. Marmont, and the allied army under 
the command of Lord Wellington, in the neighbour- 
hood of Salamanca, in which the French were com- 
pletely defeated, with the loss of several eagles, nearly 
all lis artillery, a considerable quantity of arms, bag- 
gage and ammunition, and from ten to twelve thousand 
men in killed and wounded; of whom about 4000 are 
taken, including gen. Bonnet, who is wounded. 


Accounts from Zanesville (Obio) state, that the In-. 


dian alarm had in ameasure subsided; tho’ the extreme 
frontiers were still in danger of the tomahawk and 
scalping knife—that the British were said to be in pos- 
session of Lower Sandusky, and that the fate of fort 
Chicago has probably been experienced at Fort Wayne, 
unless 500 mounted riflemen who bad started from 
Picqua should arrive in time to its succour. That 
since the surrender of Gen. Hull, the western people 
are all alive in defence of their country, and marching 
to different points. 

We hear nothing new worth relating from our army 
at lakes Ontario or Champlain ; tho’ there is a report 
that the british naval force on the former lake had de- 
manded the surrender of the force at Sacket’s harbor. 

The latest accounts from Detroit say, that the Bri- 
tish had taken nearly all the public stores to Malden, 
and had demolished the fort. 

It is said the sloop of war John Adams, in this port, 
is to be dismantied, and converted into a prison ship; 
and that her officers and crew, together with anumber 
of others from the gun boats, have volunteered their 
services under capt. Chauncey, to lo duty on the lakes. 

As the news from the Ocean, in the detail of captures, 
would exceed our limits : we shall only observe, that 
many valuable prizes, since our last, have arrived at 
different ports. 

Cartel vesse!s continue to arrive at Boston and this 
port, with American prisoners, from Halifax, New- 
foundland and Bermuda. The speedy liberation of 
prisoners being now also adopted hy our government, 
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the miseries of war must be greatly alleviated—a ci; 
cumptance highly pleasing to the philanthr? jist. 

As an additional tribute of respect tad y gy LULL of 
the Constitution, our corporation have , assed unani- 
mously a resolve, that he be requested to honour then 
with a sitting for his portrait, to be deposited in the 
picture gallery in the City Hall {a building, barring of 
accidents, that will last for ages] to transmit to POs- 
terity a memorial of the high sense they entertain of the 
brilliant victory obtained by the United States frigate 
Constitution under his command, over the British fr:- 
gate Guerriere, capt. Dacres, in the glorious action of 
the 20th of August, 1812 

A letter from Richmond, Virginia, states, that “ we 
have witnessed a scene of horror that has only been 
surpassed by the catastrophe of our theatre last winter. 
Vhe powder-mill near this city, belonging to Messrs. 
Brown, Page, and Burr, blew up, and killed 12 men, 

5 of themwhite and 7 black.” 
SSSI SIS SS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To our Newark friend we return thanks for his sea- 
sonable lines ; but having previously selected some on 
the same subject, which was in type, we of course have 
laid his aside for the present. 

The address to the Evening Star shall appear next 
week—further communications from this correspond- 
ent will be gladly received. 
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Other communications received are under consider- 


ation. 
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Wuptial. 

HERE the happy favour’d youth, 

At the altar plights his truth ; 

Here the blushing fair must own, 

That she loves but him alone. 











MARRIED, 


On Monday evening last, by the rev. Mr. Lion, Mr. 
George Clarke, to Miss Jane Harding, both of this 
city. 

By the rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Nathaniel Sands, of 
Orange Courity, to Miss Rebecca C, Bininger of this 
city. 

On Thursday last, at Friends’ Meeting House, Ches- 
terfield, N. J. Mr. Thomas Collins, of the house of 
Collins and Co. of this city, to Miss Ann Abbot, daugh- 
ter of John Abbot of the former place, deceased. 

At Bridghampton, L. I. by the rev. Doctor Wool- 
worth, Mr. James Rogers, merchant, of this city, to 
Miss Mary Rose, daughter of Doctor Sam. H Rose 
of the former place. 








Ooitnary. 
THE solemn temple and the marble dome 
The cloud-top’d mountain, and the bright expafise, 


All must return to their primeval gloom, 
Nor leave the traces of the faintest glance. 
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DIED, 


In this city, Mrs. Jane Lasher, in the 75th year of 
her age. 

Mr Theodore Valleau, aged 61 years. 

At the advanced age of 93, Mr. Thomas Dobson. of 
this city. A member of the Society of Friends, and 
father of Mrs. Murray, wife of the celebrated Lindley 
Murray. 

At his seat near the town of Wilmington, Gunnin 
Bedford, esq. judge of the district court of the United 
States for the district of Delaware. 

At Lebanon, Mr. Bela Barber, late from New-York, 
in the 27th year of his age. 

After a long and fainful illness, aged 50 years, Mrs. 
Margaret O’Conner, widow of the late Hugh O’Conner. 

At Augusta, Georgia, on the S0th ult. Gen. George 
Matthews,aged 73 years. On his journey to Washing- | 
ton city, from Florida, 

After a long and severe illness, Mr. Christian Gott- 
fried Loss, a native of Germany, but for many years a 
resident of the United States. 











~~ 


The city inspector reports the deaths of 59 persons, 
from the 5th to the 12th inst. 
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Seat of 1G¢ Qi rises. 





en To thy cheering infiuence we owe 
Whate’er delights or sweetens life below, 
By tht blest charm our present pain we lose, 
As future prospects happiness disclose.” 


ALL ALONE. 


BY MARY ROBINSON. 


(Concluded.) 


* The playful kid, she lov’d so well 
Hiom you high cliff was seen to fall; 
Lheard, afar, his tinkling bell, 
Which seem’d in vain for aid to call— 
I heard the harmless suff’rer moan, 
And griev’d that he was left alone. 


*¢ Our faithful deg grew mad, and died, 
The light’ning smote our cottage low name 
We had no resting place beside 
And knew not whither we should go— 
For we were poor, and hearts of stone 
Will never throb at misery’s groan. 


«* My mother still surviv’d for me, 

She led me to the mountain’s brow, 
She watch’d me, while at yonder tree 

I sat and wove the ozier ‘bough ; 
And oft she cried, “ Fear not mine own! ! 
Thou shalt not, boy, be left alone ” 


*¢ The blast blew strong, the torrent rose 
And bore our shatter’d cot away , 

And where the clear brook swiftly flows 
Upon the turf, at dawn of day, 

When bright the sun’s full luster shone, 

1 wander’d friendless—and alone !” 





.. cuartnot, boy, for I have seen 
*Thy tiny footsteps print the dew, 

And while the morning sky serene 
Spread o’er the hill a ye llow hue, 

{ heard thy sad, and plaintive moan, 

Beside the cold sepulchral stone. 


« And when the summer noontide hours 
With scorching rays the landscape spread, 
I mark’d thee wea ing fragrant flowers 
To deck thy mother’s silent bed! 
Nor at the Church- yard’s simple stone, 
Wert thou poor urchin, left alone. 


* 1 follow’d thee, along the dale 
And up the woodland’s shadowy way ; 
I heard thee tell thy mournful tale 
As slowly sunk the star of day: 
Nor, when its twink’ling light had flown, 
We rt thou a wand’rer, all alone. 


«© Oh! yes I was, and still shall be 
A wand’rer, mourning and forlorn ; 
For what is all the world to me 
What are the dews and buds of morn? 
Since she, who left me sad, alone 
In darkness sleeps, beneath yon stone! 





“ No brotlier’s tears shall fall for me, 
For Eno brother ever knew ; 
No friend shall weep my destiny 
For friends are scarce, and tears are few : 
None do I see, save on this stone 
Where J will stay and weep alone! 


“« My father never will return, 
He rests beneath the sea-green wave : 
I have no kindred left to mourn 
+, When Lamhid in yonder grave ! 
Nyt one! to dress with flowers the stone:— 
Then surely, 1 am left alone !” 


> a 


AUTUMN. 


NOW Autumn comes, in russet pride, 
With laughing Bacchus at her side, 
Fhe god of social gice ; 
Whose hand the brimming goblet rears, 
That dissipates all mentzl cares, 
In mirth and jetlicy. 
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Again o’er many a hill and plain, 

Rich Ceres spreads her bounteous reign, 
And waves her golden wand ; 

To fill with joy the human heart, 

And sweetest blessings to impart, 
To man’s ungrateful hand. 


Behold the orchards’ various trees, 
That quiver to each wanton breeze, 
With mellow fruitage bend : 
And juicy grapes, from ‘tendrils green, 
Among the foliage are seen, 
In clusters to depend. 
Tis now the season of the year, 
W!’ > vap’ry particles appear, 
» ahide the blue serene ; 
Axy,, | etheirsluices, charged with rain, 
In t ; nts o’er the grassy plain, 
_.tid every motley scene. 
And oft with kindling nitre fraught, 
They burst, and the steep hills athwart 
‘Wide flash terriffic fires ; 
While Joud resounding thunder rolls, 
That rends high heaven’s cternal poles, 
And down the vale expires. 


At leagth the dark’ned clouds divide, 

Nor more the beaming glories hide, 
Of soul enlivening day ; 

For, hark! the raging storm is o’er, 

And the deep thunder’s heard no more, 
Or light’ning’s seen to play. 


Creation round, her rocks and woods, 
Her limpid streams and roaring floods, 
With renovating smile, 
The philosophic breast delight, 
Restores its beauties to his sight, 
And all his thoughts beguile. 


But soon shall winter’s sullen storm, 
These lovely images deform, 
And sadden every grove ; 
With iron grasp shake every bow, ' 
And lay their verdant honours low, 
Nor let the streamlets move. 


Thus man, endow’d with reason’s pow’r, 

Shall, like the leaf which Autumn’s show’r 
Now scatters o’er the ground, 

To him who gave—resign his breath, 

And, sinking in the arms of death, 
Receive his mortal wound. 


QMor ality. 


POLITENESS. 


(From the Works of the late amiable Catherine 
Talbot.) 

POLITENESS is the just medium between 
form and rudeness. It is the consequence of 
a benevolent nature, which shows itself, to ge- 
neral acquaintance, in g,; obliging unconstrain- 
ed civility, as it does to more particular ones 
in distinguished acts of kindness. This good- 
nature must be directed |). a justness of sense 
and a quickness of diséernment, that knows 
how to use every opportunity of exercising it, 
and to proportion the instances of it to every 
character and situation. It is a restraint laid 
by reason | and benevolence upon every irreg- 
ularity of he temper, which, in obedience to 
them, is forced to accommodate itselfeven to the 
fantastic laws which custom and fashion have 

established; if by that means it can procure, 
in any degree, the satisfaction or good opinion 
of any part of mankind. Thus paying an ob- 
ling deference to their judgment, so far as it 
is ot inconsistent with the higher obligations 
of virtue and religion. 

In society it is the medium that blends all 
different tempers into the most pleasing har- 
mony, while it imposes silence on the loqua- 
cious, and inclines the most reserved to furnish 
their share of the conversation; it represses 
the ambition of shining alone, and increases 
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the desire of being mutually agreeable 
takes off the edge of raillery, and gives de, 
cacy to wit. It | preserves a proper subordir,. 
tion amongst all ranks of people, and can p, 
concile a perfect case with the most exy, 
propriety. 

To superiors it appears in a respectful fre, 
dom: no greatness Can awe it into serviliy 
and no intimacy can sink it into a regardle 
familiarity. 

To inferiors it shows itself in an unassumil 
good-nature. Its aim is to raise them to yo. 
not to let you down to them. 
tains the dignity of your station, and express 
the goodness of your heart. 

To equals itis every thing that is charminp 
It studies their inclinations, prevents their (e, 
sires, attends to every little exactness /of be 
haviour, and all the time appears perfect) _ 
disengaged and careless, 


Ornecdote. 


INTERESTING. 








ai 
At a late trial in Ireland, a Mr. Morton poe ‘ 


secuted one John Farrel for an assault, with 
an attempt to commit a 
When Mr. Morton had given his testimony fa 
the crown, (as the term is) he was cross ey. 
amined by the Counsel for the prisoner. Thx 
first question asked him by one of these Coun 


~ 


sel was, “ Pray, Sir, is the young Lady your y 
The evidence replied, * Yes.” 7 
“ how” 


daughter ?” 
“ Pray, Sir,” continued the Counsel, 
do you know she is your daughter ?” 


The witness thus expressed himself: 


“ Gentlemen of the jury, I am called upon 
in this court to give my testimony. I have 
given it; and I have given it honestly, as to 
my mind, and true as tothe fact. A Counsel, 
I suppose him so by his impertinence, has ask: 
ed me, whether I can upon oath, swear that 
this young lady is my daughter—many of you 
are fathers, and will feel upon the occasion as 
I do. 

** One observation I beg permission of the 
Court to make; it is, that in support of the 


laws of my country, I come forward here, oF 7 
punish a transgressor at my own expence, an 


that the man who has asked me the question 
as to my daughter’s legitimacy, and who, no) 


kA 


doubt means to ask many more of the same 


ES Re . 


sort, 1s @ flerson BRIBED (o firevent the cours 
of Justice. 

“ Gentlemen, I will prove the assertion— 
Look to his brief, he there acknowledges (0 
have received tem guineas to defend a yillail. 

“ Will you believe the testimony, on oath; 
of a man who is not purchased, in preference] 
to the arguments of a man whois fdlicly bribed, 
or will you not? That is the question.” 


This so completely humbled the Counsel 
that he immediately showed his back, and the 
prisoner was convicted, and sentenced to two 
years Imprisonment, and to give security for 
his good behaviour during life, himself in two 
thousand pounds, and his securities in on¢ 
thousand poynds each. 
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